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A Memorial of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, concerning our dear Friend, 
ACHEL SHARPLES. 

Among the encouragements to virtue, few 
are more powerful than the example of those 
who have devoted their lives to truth and 
duty, and cheerfully and peacefully sur- 
mounting the trials of time, have kept the 
faith to the end. 

Among the holy and beautiful lives that 
from time to time have blessed and elevated 
society, we may justly place that of our de- 
parted friend, Rachel Sharpless. She was the 
daughter of conscientious and devoted pa- 
rents, Joseph and Rebecca Preston, members 
of the Society of Friends, and was born at 
Plumstead, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, the 
lst of the 9th month, 1776. About the 
ninth year of her age, her parents removed 
with her to West Grove, Chester County, 
where she appears early to have evinced a 

ractical and thoughtful turn of mind; and 
a mother dying in the fourteenth year of 
her age, she soon afterwards became her 
father’s housekeeper, and the efficient care- 
taker of the younger members of the family. 
In this position she exhibited those habits of 
industry, and that order and neatness which 
characterized her through life. 

When about twenty-four years of age, she 
was married to Henry Simmons. After liv- 


four children to struggle with many difficul- 
ties. About the time of her marriage she 
appeared as a minister, to the comfort and 
edification of Friends. 

In the close trials incident to this part of 
her life, she maintained unfaltering faith in 
her heavenly Father’s care; and her full re- 
liance upon the guidance of his Spirit, is well 
illustrated by the following from her manu- 
script diary of that period. At a time of 
particular trial, she writes, “ Wilt Thou be 
pleased, O Lord, to aid me in the faithful 
discharge of my duty to these lambs Thou 
hast committed to my care? I feel my own 
weakness, and thou knowest my desire is unto 
thee, and my expectation from Thee for help ; 
therefore, unto Thee and to the word of thy 
.grace, do I most sincerely desire to commend 
my all. So be it, sayeth my soul, that body, 
soul and spirit may, now and henceforth, bow 
in humble subjection to thy will. Amen.” 

Near this time she was made willing in 
gospel love and in great humility to visit 
the tamiliesof New Garden Particular Meeting, 
and shortly after those of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and on several subsequent occasions 
she was called upon to carry to more distant 
| parts the glad tidings of the gospel, and often 
to convey them to Friends in their families. 
We learn from her memoranda and from the 
records of the meetings where she belonged, 
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and renewedly to feel the sweet incomes 0°| 


joy and peace. She was often led on that 
account, to ascribe to the Author of her being 
thanksgiving and praise. 

After four years of widowhood, she was 
married to Nathan Sharpless, with whom she 
lived in much harmony for twenty years, 
when he also was taken from her by death. 
Of this second marriage, she writes, “My 
heart is often filled with thankfulness to my 
heavenly Father for his providential care 
over me, a poor creature, in pointing out for 
me so endeared a companion and true help- 
mate. We have experienced such union of 
spirit in our religious exercises, that I have 
often said in my heart, it is the Lord’s 
doings and marvellous in my eyes.” 

She proved a true and tender mother to his 
children as well as to her own; and they 
returned to her the meed of filial regard and 
reverence. 

After this second bereavement she made 
her home with her children. Her pecuniary 
means were small, but rich in the love that 
surrounded her, and in the contentment and 
cheerfulness of her own spirit, she felt that 
she possessed abundance, and had something 
to spare for those in need. She loved the 
light that showed her the way in which to 
walk; duty became easy to her, and all 
things seemed small compared with the divine 
soqrerss whispered in the secret of her own 
soul. 

The divine love shed abroad in her heart 
was a glowing, active principle. She was a 
rare example of unselfish regard for the wel- 
fare of others. The wrongs of the slave called 
forth her warmest sympathies and active 
exertions; and the cause of temperance re- 
ceived her cordial support. She loved to 
visit those in affliction, whether of body or 
mind; and wherever she moved, her words of 
sympathy, encourgement, or caution often 
seemed to be those fitting words “ which are 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Her visits and presence were a strength 


and comfort to those among whom she. 


moved; she was so filled to overflowing with 
the power that had sanctified and blessed her 
own life, that something of this inward virtue 
passed out unconsciously to those about her. 
Gentle, lovely, and beloved, she was firm in 
her adherence to what she believed to be 
right. She was diligent in the attendance of 
religious meetings, and often urged on her 
hearers the importance of this Christian duty. 

As a minister, she was not very extensive 


in her communications; but she spoke of 


those things which she knew and understood, 
and her clear, simple, and fervent exhor- 
tations reached the Divine Witness in the 
minds of her hearers, and, we believe, they 


















have been instrumental in causing many to 
strive more earnestly after those’ treasures, 
pure and undefiled, which can never fade 
away. Even in the ninetieth year of her age, 
although from physical weakness able to at- 
tend meetings only occasionally, her exhor- 
tations were still lively and edifying; and 
the cheerfulness of her spirit, and the firmness 
of her trust, and her resignation, were com- 
forting to those about her. 

Her memory was considerably impaired 


during the last few years of her life, but the ’ 


soundness of her judgment, and her under- 
standing of principles, especially of whatever 
related to religious experience and life, were 
wonderfully retained. 

She loved the society of her friends; and 
the warm social qualities, and the cheerful 
hopefulness, which had drawn the young and 
the old to her through life, continued to the 
end. Her sympathies were wide, her charity 
large, and her love flowed to the very ends of 
the earth. Often she spoke of the goodness 
and mercy that had followed her all her life 
long. Meekly and very humbly she commit- 
ted herself to the merciful Shepherd’s care, 
and magnifying His everlasting faithfulness 
and goodness, she calmly awaited an entrance 
into the mansions of everlasting peace. 

The First-day before her death, her daugh- 
ter inquired if she had any message to send to 
an absent grandson, to whom she was writing. 
“Yes,” she said; give my love to him, his 
wife, and their children; and tell them I 
want them, as they grow in years, to grow in 
grace and in the saving knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles 
Hambleton, on the 13th of 3d month, 1867, 
she quietly passed away, and was, we believe, 
gathered into full companionship with the 
blessed of all ages. Her funeral met at West 
Grove, on the 16th, where a solemn meeting 
was held, and earnest testimonies were borne 
to her Christian virtues and the simplicity and 
purity of her life. 

Read and approved in New Garden Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, held the 10th of 10th 
month, 1867. 

Ettwoop MICcHENER, 
Hannau G. THompson, 
Clerks, 

Read and approved in the Western 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held the 22d 
ot the 10th month, 1867, and directed to be 
signed by the clerks and forwarded to the 
Representative Committee or Meeting for 
Sutterings. 

ELtLwoop MICHENEP, 
Mary S. MIcHENER, 


Clerks. 
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From “ Imitation of Christ.” 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRIST. 
BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

Christ—My son, when thou perceivest the 
heaven-born desire of eternal life rising 
within thee, open thy heart wide, and 
with all the eagerness of hunger receive 
this holy inspiration. Without any mixture of 


























thanks and praise be faithfully rendered to 
the sovereign goodness which so mercifully 
dealeth with thee, so condescendingly visitest 
thee, so fervently excitest thee, and so power- 
fully raiseth thee up, lest, by the propensity 
of thy own nature, thou shouldst be immova- 
bly fixed to the earth. For this new princi- 
ple of life within thee is not the production 
of thy own reasoning and thy own efforts, but 
is the fruit of Divine grace and redeeming 
love, to lead thee on to holiness, to feed thee 
with humility, to sustain thee in all conflicts 
with sinful nature, and to enable thee to ad- 
here to me with all thy heart. 

The fire of devotion is often ardent in thy 
heart; but the flame ascends not without 
smoke. Thy desires, while they burn for the 
enjoyment of heaven, are sullied with the 
dark vapors of carnal affection; and that 
which is so earnestly sought from God is not 
sought wholly and purely for his honor. 
That cannot be pure which is mixed with 

Thou must be proved upon earth, and exer- 
cised with various troubles. Some measures 
of consolation shall be imparted to animate 
and sustain thee in thy conflicts; but the 
plentitude of peace and joy is reserved for 
the future world. “ Be strong, and of good 
courage,” therefore, in doing and in suffer- 
ing; for thou must now “put on the new 
man,” with new perceptions, will, and desires. 

While this important change is making, 
thou wilt often be obliged to relinquish thy 
own will, and do that which thou dislikest, 
and forbear that which thou choosest. Often 
the designs of others will succeed, and thy 
own prove abortive; what others say shall 
be listened to with eager attention, but what 
self-interest. Make not, therefore, thy own 
delight and advantage, but my will and 
honor, the ground and measure of all thy re- 
quests; for if thou judg@st according to 
truth, thou wilt cheerfully submit to my ap- 
pointment, and always prefer the accomplish- 
ment of my will to the gratification of thy 
desires. 

I know thy desire, and thy groaning is not 
hid from me. 


Thou wouldst this moment be 
admitéed into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God; thou longest for the immediate pos- 
session of the celestial mansions, and the un- 


fading pleasures of the heavenly Canaan: 
but thy hour is not yet come, Thou wishest 
now to be filled with the sovereign good, but 
thou art not yet capable of enjoying it. 

thou sayest shall either not be heard, or re- 
jected with disdain; others shall ask once, 
and receive; thou shalt ask often, and not 
obtain; the tongue of fame shall speak long 
and loud of the accomplishments of others, 
and be utterly silent of thine! and others 
shall-be advanced to stations of wealth and 
honor, while thou art passed by, as unworthy 
of trust, or incapable of service. At such 
trials, nature will be greatly offended and 
grieved ; and it will require a severe struggle 
to sup 
will be derived from a meek and silent sub- 
mission; for by such the servant of the 
Lord proves his fidelity in denying himself, 
and subduing his corrupt appetites and pas- 
sions. 


press resentment: yet much benefit 


If thou wilt consider the speedy end of all 


these trials, and the everlasting peace and 
blesseduess that will succeed, they will then, 
so far from being occasions of disquietude 
and distress, furnish the most comfortable en- 
couragements to persevering patience. In 
exchange for that small portion of corrupt 
and selfish will which thou hast freely for- 
saken in this world, thou shalt always have 
thy will in heaven: there, whatever thou 


willest, thou shalt find; and whatever thou 


desirest, thou shalt possess: there thou shalt 


enjoy all good without the fear of losing any 
part. Thy will being always the same with 
mine, shall desire nothing private and per- 
sonal, nothing out of me, nothing but what I 
myself desire: thou shalt meet with no re- 
sistance, no accusation, no contradiction, no 
obstruction; but all good shall be present at 
once to satisfy the largest wishes of thy 
heart. There, for transient shame patiently 
endured, I will give immortal honor; “the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness ;” and for the lowermost seat an ever- 
lasting throne. There the fruits of obedience 
shall flourish, the labor of penitence rejoice, 
and the cheerfulness of subjection receive a 
crown of glory. 

Disciple.—O Lord God, holy Father, be 
thou blessed now and forever! fur whatever 
thou willest, is done; and all that thou 
willest, is good. Let thy servant rejoice, not 
in himself, nor in any other creature, but in 
thee; for thou only art the object of true 
joy ; thou, O Lord, art my hope and exalta- 
tiun, my righteousness and crown of glory! 
What good do I possess, which I have not re- 
ceived trom thee, as the free and unmerited 
gift of redeeming love? All is thine, what- 
ever has been done for me, or given to me, 

“Tam poor and afflicted from my youth 
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up:” and sometimes my soul is sorrowful, 
even unto death ; and sometimes is filled with 
consternation and terror at the evils that 
threaten to overwhelm me. But I long, O 
Lord, for the blessings of peace ; I earnestly 
implore the peace of thy children, who are 
sustained by thee in the light of thy counten- 
ance. Shouldst thou bestow peace; shouldst 
thou pour forth the treasures of heavenly 
joy; the soul of thy servant shall be turned 
to harmony, and devoutly celebrate thy 
praise. But if thou still withholdest thy en- 
Livenidg presence, I cannot “run the way of 
thy commandments ;” but must smite upon 
my bosom, because it is not with me as it was 
o:.ce, “ when thy lamp shone upon my head.” 

O Father, ever to be praised, now is the 
hour of thy servant's trial! O merciful 
Father, ever to be loved, it is well that thy 
servant should suffer something for thy sake ! 
O Father, infinitely wise, and ever to be 
adored, that hour is come, which thou didst 
foreknow from all eternity, in which thy ser- 
vant shall be oppressed and enfeebled in his 
outward man, that his inward man may live 
to thee forever! It is necessary I should be 
disgraced, humbled and brought to nothing, 
in the sight of men; should be broken with 
sufferings, and worn down with infirmities; 
that I may be prepared to rise again in the 
splendor of the new and everlasting day, and 
be glorified with thee in heaven ! 

It ie thy peculiar favor to him whom thou 
hast condescended to choose for thy friend, 
to let him suffer in this world, in testimeny 
of his fidelity and love: and be the affliction 
ever #0 great; and however oflen, and by 
whatever hand it is administered, it comes 
from the counsels of thy infinite wisdom, and 
is under the direction of thy merciful provi- 
dence; for without thee nothing is done upon 
the face of the earth. Therefore, “it is good 
for me, O Lord, that I should be afflicted, 
that I may learn thy statutes,” and utterly 
cast from me all self-confidence and self-ex- 
altation. It is good for me, that “shame 
should cover my face:” that in seeking com- 
fort, I may have recourse, not to men, but to 
thee; that I may learn to adore in silence 
thy wnsearchable judgments. —_. 

I give thee thanks, O Father of mercies! 
that thou hast not spared the evil that is in 
me; but hast humbled sinful nature by severe 
chastisements, inflicting pains, and accumu- 
lating sorrows, both from within and from 
without; and of all in heayen and on earth, 
there is none that can bring me comfort but 
thou, O Lord my God, the sovereign phy- 
sician of deceased souls; “ who woundest and 
healest, who bringest down to the grave, and 
raisest up again!” Thy chastisement is upon 
me, let thy rod teach me wisdom | 


as a 


Behold, dear Father, I am in thy hands, 
and bow myself under the red of thy corree- 
tion! © teach my untractable spirit a ready 
compliance with thy righteous will! Make 
me thy holy and humble disciple, as thou 
hast often done others, that I may cheerfully 
obey every intimation of thy gond pleasure! 
To thy merciful discipline 1 commend all 
that I am, and bless thee, that thou hast not 
reserved me for the awful and penal chastise- 
ments of the future world. Thou knowest 
the whole extent of being, and all its parts; 
and no thought or desire passeth in the 
heart of man, that is hidden from thy sight. 
From all eternity, thou knoweat the events of 
time ; thou knowest what is most expedient 
for my advancement in holiness; and how 
effectually tribulation contributeth to wear 
away the rust of corruption. Do with me, 
therefore, O Lord, according to thy own will. 

Grant, O Lord, that from this hour, I may 
know only that which is-worthy to be known ; 
that | may love only that which is truly 
lovely; that I may praise only that which 
chiefly pleaseth thee; and that I may esteem 
what thou esteemest, and despise that which 
is contemptible in thy sight! Suffer me no 
longer to judge by the imperfect perception 
of my own senses, or of the senses of men 
ignorant like myself; but enable me to judge 
both of visible and invisible things, by the 
Spirit of Truth ; and, above all, to know and 
to obey thy will: How great an instance of 
this fallibility of judgment, is the glory that 
is given and received among men! for none 
is made great by the voice of human praise. 
When men extol each other, the cheat im- 
poses upon the cheat, the vain flatters the 
vain, the blind leads the blind, the weak sup- 


ports the weak. 
(To be continued.) 





Fashion is a poor vocation. Its creed, that 
idleness is a privilege and work a disgrace, 
is among the deadhest errors. Without depth 
of thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength 
of purpose, living an unreal life, sacrificing 
substance to show, substituting the fictitious 
for the natural, mistaking a crowd for society, 
finding its chief pleasure in ridicule and ex- 
hausting its ingenuity in expedients for killing 
time, fashion is among the last influences under 
which a human being who respects himself, or 
who comprehends the great end of lite, would 
desire to be placed. 





One great and kindling thought from a re- 
tired and obscure man may live when thrones 
are fallen and the memory of those who filled 
them obliterated, and, like an undying fire, 
may illuminate and quicken future genera- 
tions, 
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; “From Formation of the Christian Character.” 
OUR POWER TO OBTAIN THAT WHICH WE SEEK. 
BY H. WARE, JR. 

Religion is consonant to man’s nature, and 
suited to the faculties with which God has en- 
dowed him. His soul is formed for religion, 
and the gospel has been adapted to the con- 
stitution of his soul. His understanding takes 
cognizance of its truths, his conscience applies 
them, his affections are capable of becoming 
interested in them, and his will of being sub- 
ject tothem. There can be no moment of ex- 
istence, after he has come to the exercise of 
his rational faculties, at which this is not the 
ease. As soon as he can love and obey his 
parents, he can love and obey God ; and this 
is religion. ‘The capacity of doing the one is 
the capacity of doing the other. 

It is true, the latter is not so universally 
done as the former ; but the cause is not, that 
religion is unsuited to the young, but that 
their attention is engrossed by visible objects 
and present pleasures. Occupied with these, 
it requires effurt and pains-taking to direct 
the mind to invisible things ; to turn the at- 
tention from the objects which press them on 
every side, to the abstract, spiritual objects of 
faith. Hence it is easy to see, that the want 
of early religion is owing, primarily, to the 
circumstances in which childhood is placed, 
and, next, to remissnessin education. World- 
ly things are before the child’s eye, and 
minister to its gratification every hour and 
every minute; but religious things are pre- 
sented to it only in a formal and dry way 
once a week. The things of the world are 
made to constitute its pleasures, those of re- 
ligion are made its tasks. It is made to feel 
its dependence on a parent’s love every hour ; 
but is seldom reminded of its dependence on 
God, aud then perhaps only in some stated 
lesson, which it learns by compulsion, and 
not in the midst of the actual engagements 
and pleasures of its little life. It partakes of 
tke caresses of its human parents, and cannot 
remember the time when it was not an object 
of their tenderness; so that their image is 
interwoven with its very existence. But God 
it has never seen, and has seldom heard of 
him; his name and presence are banished 
from common conversation, and inferior and 
visible ageuts receive the gratitude for gifts 
which come from him. So also the parent’s 
authority is immediate and visibly exercised, 
and obedience grows into the rule and habit 
of life. But the authority of God is not dis- 
played in any sensible act or declaration ; it 
is only heard of at set times and in set tasks ; 
and thug it fails of becoming mingled with 
the principles of conduct, or forming a rule 
and habit of snbjection. In a word, Jet it be 


considered how little and how infrequently 


the idea of God is brought home to the child’s 
mind, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and how little is done to make him 
the object of love and obedience, in compari- 
son with what is done to unite its affections to 
its parents; while, at the same time, the 
spirituality and invisibility of the Creator ren- 
der it necessary that even more should be 
done ;—and it will be seen that the want of 
an early and spontaneous growth of the re- 
ligious character is not owing to the want of 
original capacity for religion, but is to be 
traced to the unpropitious circumstances in 
which childhood is passed, and the want of 
uniform, earnest, persevering instruction. 

I have made this statement for two rea-. 
sons. First, because I think it points out 
the immense importance of a religious edu- 
cation, and is an urgent call upon parents 
for greater diligence in this duty. No parent 
will deliberately say, in excuse for his nez- 
leet, that his children are incapable of appre- 
hending and performing their duty to God. 
He will perceive that the same operation of 
circumstances and of unceasing influences, 
which has made them devoted to him, would 
make them devoted to God; and religion is 
that state of mind toward God, which a good 
child exercises toward a parent. It is the 
same principle and the same affections, fixing 
themselves on an infinitely higher object. 
Let parents be aware of this, and they will 
feel the call and the encouragement to a more 
systematic and affectionate attention to the re- 
ligious instruction of their children. 

I have made this statement, moreover, be- 
cause it offers a guide to those who have passed 
through childhood without permanent relig- 
ious impressions, and are now desirous of at- 
taining them. It is principally for such that 
I write. They may be divided into. many 
classes ; some more and some less distant from 
the kingdom of God ; some profligate, some 
indifferent; some with much goodness of 
outward performance, but with no internal 
principle of faith and piety ; and some with- 
out even external conformity to right. But 
however differing in their past course of life, 
and in the peculiar habits and dispositions 
which characterize them, in one thing they 
now agree,—they are sensible of thei: errors 
and sins, and desire to apply themselves to 
that true and living way, which shall lead 
them to the favor of God and everlasting life. 
They feel that there is a great work to be 
done, a great change to be effeeted, either in- 
ternally or externally, or both, and they are 
desirous to learn in what manner it shall be 
accomplished. ! 

To such persons the statement which I have 
made above may he useful. Let them look 
back to it, and reflect upon it God has given 
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them powers for doing the work which he has 
assigned to them. That work is expressed in 
one word—the comprehensive name Religion. 
‘That work they should have begun and _per- 
severingly pursued from their earliest days. 
But they have done otherwise. They have 
wandered from duty, and been unfaithful to 
God. They have gone far from him, like the 
unwise prodigal, and wasted the portion he 
yave them in vicious or unprofitable pursuits. 
They have cultivated the animal life; they 
have lived “according to the flesh.” They 
need to cultivate the spiritual life; to live 
“ according to the spirit.” There is an animal 
life and there is a spiritual life. Man is born 
into the first at the birth of his body; he is 
born into the second when he subjects himself 
to the power of religion, and prefers his ra- 
tional and immortal to his sensual nature. 
During his earliest days, he is an animal only, 
pursuing, like other animals, the wants and 
desires of his body, and consulting his pres- 
ent gratification and immediate interest. But 
it is not designed that he shall continue thus. 
He is made for something better and higher. 
He has a nobler nature and nobler interests 
He must learn to live for these; and thus 
learning to feel and value his spiritual nature, 
and to live for eternity, this change from the 
animal and earthly existence of infancy, to a 
rational, moral, spiritual existence,—this it is 
to be born into the spiritual life. This is a 
renovation of principle and purpose through 
which every one must pass. Every one must 
thas turn from his natural devotion to things 
earthly to a devotion to things heavenly. 
This change it is the object of the gospel to 
etfect ; and we seek no less than this, when 
we seek the influence of the gospel on our 
souls. 

Now, the persons of whom I am speaking 
have not yet acquired this new taste and prin- 
ciple. It has made with them no part of 
the process of education. It is yet to be ac- 
quired. They are desirous of acquiring it. 
Let them first be persuaded of its absolute 
necessity. Until this is felt, nothing can be 
effectually done. Without it there will be no 
such strenuous effort for religions attainment 
as is necessary to success. Many persons 
have at times, some have frequently, a certain 
conviction upon their minds, that they are 
not passing their lives as they ought, and 
they make half a resolution to do differently. 
They are ill content with their condition ; they 
long to be free from the reproaches of con- 
science; they wish to be assured that their 
souls aresafe. But, although uneasy and dis- 
satisfied, they take no steps towards improving 
their condition, because they have no proper 
persuasion of its absolute necessity. They 
must be deeply convinced of this. They must 


strongly feel that a state of indifference is a 























state of danger; that they are on the brink of 
ruin, so long as they are alienated from God, 
and governed by passion, appetite, and inclina- 
tion, rather than a sense of duty. And such is 












the power of habit, that they in vain hope to 


be delivered from its bondage, and to become 
consistent followers of Christ, unless a strong 
feeling shall lead them to make a resolute, 
energetic effort. 
fancy that it will be time enough by and by, 
that, after all, the case is not very desperate, 


If they allow themselves to 


but can be remedied at any time; and that 


it would be a pity yet to abandon their pleas- 


ant vices ;—then there is no hope for them. 


They are cherishing the most dangerous of all 
states of mind ; a state which prevents all real 


desire for improvement, is continually weak- 
ening their power of change, and absolutely 
destroys the prospect of amendment. They 
must begin the remedy by a persuasion of its 
necessity. They must feel it so strongly, that 
they cannot rest content without immediately 
subjecting themselves to the dominion of reli- 
gion,—as a starving man feels the necessity of 
immediately applying to the search for food. 
No man will give himself to the thoughts, 
studies, devotions, and charities, of a religious 
life, who does not find them essential to the 
satisfaction and peace of his mind, that is, 
who is satisfied without them. Cherish there- 
fore the conviction of this necessity. Culti- 
vate by every possible means a deep persua- 
sion of the truth, that the service and love of 
God are the only sufficient sources of happi- 
ness; and that only pain and shame can await 
him who withholds his soul from the light and 
purity for which it was made. 

Feeling thus the importance of a religious 
life, let them next be persuaded that its attuin- 
ment is entirely in their power. It is but to 
use the faculties which God has given them, 
in the work and with the aid which God has 
appointed. No one will venture to say that 
he is incapable of this. A religious life, as 
we have seen, grows out of the relations in 
which man stands to God and his fellow men : 
and as he is made accountable for the per- 
formance of the duties of these relations, it is 
impossible that he is not created capable of 
performing them. It were as reasonable to 
urge that a child cannot Jove and obey its 
father and mother, as that a man cannot love 
and obey God. 

Yet it so happens, that some profess to be 
deterred from a religious course, by the appre- 
hension that it is not in their power; it is 
something which it must be given them to 
do ; a work which must be wrought in them 
by a supernatural energy ; they must wait till 
their time has come. But every apology for 
irreligion, founded on reasons like this, is evi- 
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eis a dently deceptive. It proceeds upon wrong |son ; mark out his qualities, and argue that a 
rink of notions respecting the divine aid imparted to | friend must needs exist, for otherwise the 
n God, man. That this aid is needed and is given in | world would be lonely and void? Or must I 
nelina- the Christian life, is a true and comforting | go into my parlor, and take up a gift from 
such is doctrine. But that it is to supersede human | him, and argue that this gift could not have 
ope to exertion, that it is a reason for indolence and | dropped down here by chance ; that it was 
ecome religious neglect, is a false and pernicious no- | plainly a designed benefaction ; that, if it was 
strong tion,—countenanced, I will venture to affirm, | designed, somebody must have designed it, 
solute, by. no one whose opinion or example is hon-| and, if a benefaction, its author must be my 
ves to ored or followed in the Christian church. | friend? What is the use of this roundabout 
nd by, On the contrary, all agree in declaring with | process? I have known him and loved him, 
perate, the Apostle, that while ‘ God works in us to|and he has loved me, and that is enough. 
d that will and to do,’ we are to ‘ work out our own | And so we may say of God, the friend near- 
pleas- salvation,’ and to do it with ‘fear and trem-| est to us, who does us more good than all 
them. bling,’ because, after all, these divine influ-| others. We have spoken to him, and he has 
| of all ences will be vain without our own diligence. | answered us, and we know that God is. Bet- 
1} real (To be continued.) ‘| ter than a library of books of evidence to me 
weak- is one single prayer.—S. A. Smith. 
lutely THE INWARD WITNESS OF GOD. 
They You have seen some stately temple, its REVERENCE. 
of its reat walls ostentatiously supported by the| How beautiful it is in the child! You 
y, that uttresses which rise against them. Are these | have seen one reading the history of some 
liately showy buttresses and spires its main support ?| heroic and good man; some one who had 
of reli- Nay, deep within are founded the massive | lived and suffered for truth and right, and as 
sity of stones, which held up the great edifice. The|the child read, his cheeks were flushed and 
* food. buttresses might all fall, and the building | his eyes filled with unconscious tears. All 
ughts, would stand without them. They add to its | his noblest feelings are aroused. He would 
igious symmetry, and in some measure toitsstrength;| rather be the unknown follower of that 
fo the but they are subordinate, and the main de- | righteous man in his failures than the leader 
at is, pendence is on that which is out of sight,|of others in their success, For days after, 
there- within, So, as we build the holy temple for | you see the influence of that hour’s reading, 
Culti- religion in our souls, the outward evidences |in a higher tone of thought. It is as if a 
ersua- may add to its beauty and its grace; but on|fresh gale from the mountains had blown 
ove of the inner witness does it stand or fall. through his heart, sweeping out for the time 
1appl- A great deal is said about proving the exist- | its mean and petty passions and aims. Bless- 
await ence of God. We hear of the a priori argu-|ed child, you say, if it never lose the dis- 
it and ment, and then of the argument from design. | position to look up, admiringly, lovingly, 
D Let us define what is the exact worth of these. | reverently, to that which is above itself 
gious It is well to confirm what we already believe | You pray that the passing emotion may 
ttuin- by evidence from another quarter. It is a| become the habit of the soul, till it shall have 
ut to pleasing study, when we have already found | a taste for the beauty and grandeur of virtue, 
them, our Father, to trace out the letters of that | such as the true artist has for the beauty and 
1 has holy name written over all his works. It il-| grandeur of the noblest standards of art. 
r that lustrates the wisdom and goodness of God, as| For you know that what he looks up to in 
fe, as we see the wonderful adaptations of nature. | this spirit, he will insensibly, according to the 
ns in Moreover, I have no doubt that these argu-| measure of his powers, become like. And 
men : ments are unanswerable, not a joint of their | you know that when he has ceased to look 
> per- logic defective. up, when hé is disposed to see nothing higher 
, It is hey are valuable in their place; but the | or better than his own petty self, when rever- 
le of fonndation of our faith is not here. It lies|ence and its related sentiments are gone, 
le to lower than argument, in that deeper sea over | their growth is ended, and moral paralysis, 
y its which all the waves of logical controversies | like a shadow, is creeping on. 
love may dash themselves into idle foam, while it} More beautiful still is it in age, when the 
rests in quiet. I have known God. The|emotions of youth, purified and elevated, 
o be Father has come to me, and I have heard his | have grown into an habitual, trusting, re- 
ppre- voice in my heart. My saying this may not | ligious reverence for God. I do not here speak 
it is justify my faith to those who have not yet | of it asa duty. One of its great privileges is . 
m to found him ; but to me that is all-sufficient evi- | that it preserves the youth of the heart. 
hem dence» it is not proof, it is knowledge. I| Without it, man has only the earth and the 
t till have known a dear friend. DoI need to sit | past. He looks downward and backward. 
y for down, and reason on the matter; to discuss | If aught of early lite remain, it is its frivolity 
-evi- the probabilites of the existence of such a per-|and not its freshness—the fading morning 
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without its dews and fragrance. But this 

reverence which looks upward, which in trust- 

ing dependence connects the soul with the 
highest goodness, is the beginning of everlast- 
ing life—of youth which is eternal. It opens, 
to receive the light, the whole moral nature 
of man. It lifts up the affections which 
otherwise must creep on the ground, as a 
tree in its growth each year lifts higher the 
vines which have wound their tendrils around 

’ its branches, hanging out their leaves and 
clusters to rejoice in the air and the sun. So 
long as a loving reverence for superior worth 
remains, there is hope of the frailest and 
guiltiest. His hand touches the altar. His 
feet, though it be on the lowest round, is still 
on the ladder by which the angels ascended 
to heaven.—E. Peabody. 
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Our YEARLY Meetine.—In the retrospect 
of our late Yearly Gathering, and the remem- 
brance of the seasons of favor therein ex- 
perienced, and while the pressure of business 
in the last sitting of it is still fresh in the 
memory of Friends, we feel it right to ex- 
press some views relative to our present 
arrangements, and to offer some suggestions 
in reference to the future. 


It is a common saying, that “ whatever is 

worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

Then, if it is worth while to hold a Yearly 

Meeting for the transaction of the business of 

the Society, it is worth while to allow for it 

the full measure of time that is needful, in 

order that all things be conducted with dig- 

nity and decorum. Let us look at the.sub- 

‘ ject, and see if under our present custom this 
is the case, 


We come together on Second-day morning, 
from various localities, both within and 
beyond the limits of our Yearly Meeting, 


possible, we will close its sittings on Sixth- 
day morning. This view is kept before us, 
more or less, throughout the different sessions, 
causing, we fear, some to make undue haste, 
in offering fruit, even before it is fully ripe, 
while there may be others who withhold 
their offerings entirely, fearing to occupy any 
of the time which they know is thus measured. 
We believe, were we to assemble under the 
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our sessions. 


with at least the tacit understanding, that, if 





‘general expectation that the Meeting will 
not conclude until we have comfortably com- 
pleted the business that usually claims at- 


tention, it would have a happy effect upon all 


the close, would be at liberty to return to 
their homes. - 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
affairs of so large a Yearly Meeting can re- 
ceive the deliberate consideration they re- 


quire, in the time usually allotted them, 


neither does it comport with the dignity of a 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, to 


close, as we often do, under the positive evi- 


dence, that many deeply interested and feeling 
members are going away oppressed, no op- 
portunity having offered for them to leave 
with the Meeting the exercises which proper- 
ly belonged to it, because of the press of 
business and limited time. When this oc- 
curs, there must be a loss. 

From the same reason, opportunity is not 
given to wait for those renewings of strength, 
which are the basis of our qualification for 
religious service. In these large Meetings, 
it is very necessary for each to centre to the 
Divine gift inwardly manifested, so that in 
this retired state, we may try the fleece 
and clearly ascertain what there is for us to 
do. Surely it is not right that our arrange” 
ments be such as to interfere with that intro- 
version of mind upon which our profession is 
in great measure based. 

The same cause operates to prevent our 
properly digesting the various testimonies 
that are offered. In the great pressure of 
business, the Clerk is under the necessity of 
pushing it forward, and is sometimes obliged 
to introduce a new subject to the attention of 
the Meeting, immediately after the expression 
of an exercise that is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Thus room is given for the con- 
clusion that the testimony has not been 
acceptable, and thereby diffident spirits are 
sometimes discouraged. 

Loss has also been sustained year after year in 
our Yearly Meetings, because of the general 
unsettlement which often attends the propo- 
sition to adjourn, Could not this be in great 
measure avoided, if the Clerk would assume 
a little more responsibility in what may be 


Those who could not remain to * 
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called a mere local matter, and instead of 
asking the Meeting for direction, read the 
minute of adjournment as near 12 and 6 
o'clock as the state of the business or of the 
Meeting will allow. 

Our interest in the business and welfare of 
the Society, in common with many others, 
prompts us to offer the foregoing views and 
suggestions for the consideration of Friends ; 
and we do it under the strong impression that 
there was in our late Yearly Meeting a 
current of life, that would have tended to 
our refreshment, had it not been checked in 
its flowings by the high-pressure system, upon 
which our business was conducted, and which 
cannot well be dispensed with, until we are 
ready to devote a reasonable time for our 
deliberations. 





Marriep, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
on the 12th of Fourth month, 1868, Wau. Hexry 
Price, son of Warrick Priee, and Emma, daughter 
of Daniel Matthews; all members of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 16th of Fourth month, 1868, at the 
residence of her parents, near Moorestown, N. J, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting at that 
place, Wau. B. Tyxsr, eldest son of Benj. L. and 
Alice Tyler, of Woodstown, N. J., to Euma B. Dep- 
LEY, daughter of Nathaniel M. and Ann B. Dudley. 

—, Wilmington, on the 7th inst., at the resi 
dence of the bride’s father, according to the order 
of Friends, Cyrus CaamsBers, Jr., of this city, to 
Mary A., daughter of Cyrus Pyle. 


Diep, on the 2d of Fourth month, 1868, at his 
residence in Brunswick, N. Y., Tuzoporus Dvusen- 
BERRY, in the 78th year of his age; a member of 
Troy Monthly Meeting. His death was sudden. 
Calmly as the setting sun, while conversing with a 
friend, his spirit passed away to join the loved ones 
in a happier clime. He was one of whom it might 
be said, ‘‘I was hungry and ye gave me meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me.’”? The poor and oppressed of 
every race and color found in him a kind friend. 

——, on the &th of Fifth month, 1867, at his 
residence in Easton, N. Y., Jacon Prart, an es- 
teemed member of Easton Monthly Meeting. A 
kind husband, father and friend, ever ready to aid 
the oppressed. He was a consistent and truly up- 
right man, and we feel the assurance that few will 
have a more unsullied record. 

——, on the 24th of Eleventh month, 1867, at his 
residence in Granville, Washington Co., N. Y., 
Davip Nortex, a member of Danby Monthly Meet- 
ing. His illness was long and painful, but it was 
borne with Christian fortitude. We feel the as- 
surance that in his removal another is added to the 
company upon whom the blessing was pronounced. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 

——, on the 1st of Fifth month, 1867, at the resi- 
dence of her husband, in Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., 
N. Y., ALLIE, wife of Caleb Norten, an esteemed 
member of Troy Monthly Meeting. She was a con- 
stant attender of nieveting when her health permit- 


ted. She possessed the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. Her loss is deeply felt by her family 
and friends. 


—, very suddenly, at her residence near Salem, 
N. J., on the 8th of Fourth month, 1868, Emeting 
B., wife of Chas. B. Harmer, in the 38th year of her 
age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 16th of Fourth month, 1868, Racwen 
Haines, in the 85th vear of her age. To those who 
have spent a long life in the service of their Heav- 
enly Father, whose first object has always been to 
do the will of God, and live up to the light given 
and knowledge possessed—to such death is but the 
releasement of the immortal from the mortal. By 
the aged one, who has lately joined the angel 
throng, the hour of death had long been anticipated 
by a holy life and chaste conversation. All who 
have been associated with her must have been im- 
pressed with her consistency,—the beauty and 
strength of mind displayed in her every-day life. 
Being systematic and careful, she was enabled to 
accomplish much that was useful to herself and 
others. The poor have been clothed by her liberal- 
ity and industry; the suffering have found in her a 
sympathizing friend. She gave not of her abun- 
dance, but denied herself that she might give to 
others. During her entire life she has been a valued 
member of the Society of Friends, respected and 
beloved by the aged, a bright example to the young 
—tle purity of her life saying to all, ‘* Follow meas 
I follow Christ.’”? Although her voice never broke 
the stillness of the public meeting, yet when she 
was confined to her bed several months previous to 
her death, those who administered to her bodily 
needs will ever remember her words of counsel, 
She would often lie for a long time apparently in 
praver; then with countenance bright and eyes 
suffused with tears, she would give vent to her feel- 
ing in the most beautifal and pathetic manner—for 
example: ‘In silence and in stillness, the religious 
soul profiteth and searcheth out the hidden things 
of the Holy Scriptares.’? She seemed truly to real- 
ize this, for daily and hourly did she have verified 
to her the promises contained therein, and with a 
face radiant with heavenly light she would exclaim, 
“© that every one could realize what I feel, it is 
far more than I am able to express!’’ She was 
deeply sensible of the great goodness of God to her, 
and would often speak of her unworthiness, saying, 
‘*T have done so little for Christ ; after we have done 
all, we are unprofitable servants.” 

As her strength slowly returned, she would say, 
‘“‘T am disappointed, but trast I may be resigned to 
the will of God, if my life is to be still prolonged.’ 
After a partial recovery, she was again prostrated, 
and from the first she felt that she could not recover. 
Her mind was calm and peaceful; ber prayer con- 
tinually was that the Lord might make her willing 
to suffer His will. She greatly desired to depart and 
be with Christ. The morning of her death she said, 
‘‘My sufferings are great, bat they are sent by an 
all-wise God, and I shall praise Him on the banks 
of Deliverance.’? She would exclaim, ‘‘I love 
every one, especially the poor and suffering.” She 
requested her love to be given to all her friends, 
Among her last words were these: ‘‘I am on the 
banks of Deliverance.’? Soon her soul was trans- 
lated to mingle with the innumerable company of 
loved ones gone before. She left as a legacy to her 
relatives and friends the example of an unselfish 
and holy life. 

—, at Locust Hills, near Waynesville, Ohio, 
Fourth month 19th, 1868, Jang, wife of Davis Fur- 
nas, aged 39 years. How few the words, yet how 
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fraught with sorrowful meaning! Another home 
circle left desolate, where the presence now gone 
forever was comfort, hope and joy. She made 
home one of earth’s brightest abiding places to those 
who shared it—the best destiny of the wife and 
mother. 

——, at hia residence in Lumber City, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., on the evening of the 22d of Fourth month, 
1868, Jason Kirk, an elder and member of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting, in the 89th year of his age. 

——, at his residence in Loudon Co., Va., on the 
Ist of Fifth month, 1868, Ex1zan Houmes, an elder 
of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 72d year of 
his age. He was an exemplary and devoted Chris- 
one much beloved and respected in his neighbor- 

ood. 





, on the 9th of Fifth month, 1868, in the 80th 
year of his age, JosepH Carey, a native of Bucks 
Co., Pa. ; 37 years a member of Buckingham Month- 


Cincinnati, Ohio. In all the vicissitudes and rela- 
tions of his long life, which closed in peace, he was 
faithful, kind and true. 

, at his residence in Penn township, Clear- 
field Co., Pa., on the morning of the 12th of Fifth 
month, 1868, Josgpu Davis, in the 78th year of his 
age ; an elder and member of West Branch Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. 

——, suddenly, on the Ist of Fifth month, 1868, 
Howarp Yarpuey, aged 53 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
~, in Philadelphia, on the 29th of Fourth 
month, 1868, Georcg W., son of T. Allen and the 
late Eliza R. Chandler, aged 2 months. 











SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION, 


This organization, designed to promote the moral 
and intellectual improvement of those attending its 
meetings, at the same time that the interest in 
obtaining funds to complete and furnish the College 
is kept alive, meets at the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race Street Meeting-House, on the first and third 
Fifth-day evening of each month, excepting the 
Seventh and Kighth months. The next meeting, to 
be held on the evening of Sixth month 4th, will be 
occupied with the subject of ‘‘ The Harmonies of 
Nature,’’ as illustrating the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator; to be opened by Thomas H. Speak 
man, and discussed by others present. The con- 
versational character of these meetings makes them 
both profitable and entertaining. 


Si enigiMlliaieaei toni 
Fifth Annual Reunion of Friends Social Lyceum 
ON THE GROUNDS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Members of Friends’ Social Lyceum propose 
holding their Reunion on Sixth-day, Sixth month 
5th, 1868. If the weather should prove unfavor- 
able, it will take place on the next day, (Seventh- 
day,) the 6th. 

Several Members of other Associations will par- 
ticipate, and a general invitation is extended to 
Friends in the city and country. 

The cars leave Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, 
West Philadelphia, at 7-15, 9-15 (special train,) 11 
A.M., and 230 P. M.,—returning at 3, 6 (special 
train,) and 7-45 P.M. Those residing along the line 
of the Baltimore Central and West Chester Railroads 
will arrive and depart on the regular trains. 

Exeursion Tickets,—Adults, 60 cents: Children 
35 cents, may be had of Edward Parrish, No. 800 


Arch street ; Israel J. Grahame, Northeast corner of 
Twelfth and Filbert streets; Wm. B. Webb, South- 
west corner of Tenth and Spring Garden streets ; 


from Members of the Committee, or at the Depot. 
































Those from West Chester may be obtained of 


Jonathan Travilla, or at the Depot. 


Those from Oxford and intermediate places can be 


procured at the varions stations on the Road. 


Josepu A. Paxson, 259 North Fifteenth street, 


Jang P. Graname, N. E. cor. Twelfth and Filbert 
sts., Epwarp Parrisn, 800 Arch street, Anna M, 
Hunt, 456 North Third street, Jacosn M. Extis, 325 
Walnut street, Annie Casey, 1614 Summer street, 
JosrpH M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow street, Macore 
B. Hancock, 327 North Thirty-third st., Posry P. 
Brg, 236 Market street, Committee of Arrangements. 





In addition to the synopsis of the pro- 


ceedings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
men Friends, published last week, we give 
the following minute, embracing some of the 
exercises of the Meeting : 


The recurrence of our Annual Assembly 


has brought together representatives from all 
our constituent branches, with reports as to 
the state of the Society within our borders. 
While encouraged to believe that in every 
part of the Yearly Meeting there are those 
who are endeavoring faithfully to main- 
tain the testimonies of Truth, as professed by 
Friends, evidences have been furnished that 
deficiencies exist; and that there is need of a 
revival of religious interest, and of a more 
earnest engagement to be found occupying 
our allotted places in the Church. “ There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; 
and there are diversities of administration, 
but the same Lord; and there are diversities 
of operations, but the same God, who 
worketh all in all.” If every member of the 
Society was found in the occupancy of his 
gift, with a single eye to the manifestations of 
truth in his own mind, a harmonious labor 
would be realized, and the deficiencies now 
complained of would be greatly lessened. 
When assembling for the purpose of Divine 
worship, our spirits should be animated by 
Divine love, and we should not present our- 
selves in a formal or lifeless manner. By 
frequent waiting upon the Lord, in our meet- 


ings, in the social circle, and in the bosom of 
our own families, our strength would be re- 
newed, and we should be made instrumental 
in drawing those who may be careless and in- 
different, to participate with us in religious 
exercise. If our minds, when thus assembled, 
were gathered into this feeling, there would 
be less desire for the expression of words, and 
we should have faith to believe that if a 
vocal ministry was required, the Great Head 
of the Church would qualify some to minister 
to the edification of the hearers. Attention 
was called to the recommendation of last 
year on the subject of the attendance of our 
religious meetings, and it is affectionately 
advised that each Quarterly, and the Half 
Year’s Meeting shall keep this important con- 
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cern alive within their limits by appointing 
committees to inquire into the causes of 
deficiency, or pursuing such course as the 
wisdom of truth may point out. A harmo- 
nious labor may thus be experienced, by 
which those who have passed through the trials 
and vicissitudes of life, would be strengthened 
to extend a helping hand towards their 
brethren who are young in religious ex- 
perience, and who need the fostering aid and 
sympathy of their friends. 

The subjects embraced in the third query, 
claimed earnest attention. Plainness of speech 
implies sincerity and truth. The faculty of 
communicating our thoughts and feelings, is 
a precious gift that should never be abused by 
indulging in exaggeration, for any purpose 
whatever. Plainness of apparel implies sim- 
plicity, and the avoidance of superfluity and 
needless expense. They who exercise a wise 
economy in dress, furniture, and manner of liv- 
ing, may be able to indulge in the luxury of ex- 
tending help /to the indigent, and otherwise 
increasing the sum of human happiness. The 
rapid advance of extravagance renders our 
Christian testimony against these evils pecu- 
liarly important at the present time. 

The attention of Friends was impressively 
called to the importance of frequently read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures in our families, ac- 
companied with reverential silence, or such 
remarks as may be prompted by a sense of 
religious duty. In these precious writings we 
find examples to warn us against the com- 
mission of sin, by showing its disastrous ten- 
dency, and to incite us to goodness by setting 
forth its blessed fruits. Pernicious books and 
corrupt conversation pollute the mind and 
vitiate the taste. It is commendable and 
proper to improve by culture and useful read- 
ing, the. mental faculties and talents which 
have been bestowed by the Author of our 
being, and which, when governed and directed 
by the Spirit of Truth, are calculated to ad- 
vance our usefulness and happiness. The 
great purpose in the education of our children 
should be to develop and improve the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, and the moral nature, 
bringing them all into harmonious action, 
through obedience to the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus. Solicitude was ex- 
pressed that those who are esteemed as fathers 
in the Church, should not hold themselves 
aloof from the children and youth, but should 
endeavor to maintain an interest in their in- 
nocent pursuits, and to mingle in their society, 
and also that those whe are earnestly seeking 

to promote their moral and religious instruc- 

tion, which have heretofore been too much 
neglected, may not be improperly discour- 
aged. 

In the consideration of the answers to the 


























sixth query, a concern was felt that the tes- 
timonies therein enumerated may be faith- 
fully maintained by all our members. The 
important testimony against priestcraft, 
growing out of our fundamental doctrine 
that God has come to teach his people him- 
self, was the subject of much concern, An 
obligation rests upon Friends to uphold those 
civil and religious liberties which our fore- 
fathers purchased through suffering, and to 
transmit them unimpaired to posterity. 
Testimony was berne to the value and effi- 
cacy of a free Gospel ministry, which has 
ever been considered a great blessing to the 
Church, when preserved in the unity of the 
body, and under the directing and restrain- 
ing influence of the Spirit of Christ. 


Hath any wounded thee with injuries? 


Meet them with patience. Hasty words 
rankle in the wound, soft language dresses it, 
forgiveness cures it, and oblivion takes away 
the scar. It is more noble by silence to avoid 
an injury than by argument to overcome it. , 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
At the Conference held on Third-day even- 


ing of Yearly Meeting week, a large number 
of Friends interested in Swarthmore College 


were addressed by Samuel M. Janney, George 


Truman, T. Clarkson Taylor, Edward Par- 


rish and others. The following report was 
read, and $1150 subscribed by those- present : 

“On the 8th and 9th of First. month last, 
Friends of Race St. and of Green St. Meet- 
ings in Philadelphia were invited to meet and 
consider the claims of our cause, and to ap- 
point committees to aid in soliciting subserip- 
tions. Although neither meeting was large, 
quite a number of Friends were enlisted in 
the work, and their efforts have already added 
considerably to the number of subscribers in 
the city. A meeting at Germantown Meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, Third month 
1st, was also small, partly on account of un- 
favorable weather, but those present entered 
with zeal into its object, and $1900 was sub- 
scribed at the time. 

“For the purposes of the committees can- 
vassing the city of Philadelphia, a directory 
has been made, a limited number of copies of 
which have been printed, giving the names 
and addresses of Friends throughout the city ; 
this list exhibits how great a labor will be in- 
volved even in calling upon all who are able 
to give. Add to this that many when called 
upon are absent from home, others require 
time to consider what may be their duty in 
the matter while others are indifferent to it, 
and it will be evident that the labor will 
necessarily be protracted through the current 
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year before Friends generally in Philadelphia 
ean be called upon, 

Notwithstanding the extreme inclemency 
of the weather, a few conferences were held 
during the past winter in the country; these 
were mostly attended by George Truman, 
Clement Biddle, Helen G. Longstreth, and 
Edward Parrish. Friends in the several neigh- 
borhoods visited were earnestly invited to give 
of their.means and influence in aid of the 
great work we have in hand. 

At West Nottingham, Md., and. Little 
Britain, Lancaster Co., Pa., within the limits 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, conferences 
were held on the 17th and 18th of First month, 
resulting in subscriptions not yet fully re- 
ported, but probably amounting to less than 
$800. From Secoud mo. 3d to Second mo. 
8th, inclusive, a series was held at the close 
of the several Monthly Meetings composing 
Western Quarterly Meeting, six in number. 
At most of these encouragement was received, 
but a reluctance to subscribe was manifested 
on the part of many of those present. .The 
subscription papers not having been returned, 
we can only estimate an aggregate result 
from these six conferences of $1800. 

At a Conference held at Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., at the close of the Monthly Meeting on 
the 11th of Fourth month, although a com- 
mittee was appointed at that meeting to raise 
funds for the establishment of a neighborhood 
school under the care of Friends, sufficient 
interest was awakened by the presentation of 
the claims of Swarthmore to induce subscrip- 
tions, chiefly from those not previously inte- 
rested, amounting to $500. 

A Conference was held at Newtown on the 
following day, at which some subscriptions 
were made, but the list having been retained 
by a friend, to be further circulated, the 
amount is not known. 

Since the Annual Meeting in the Twelfth 
month, the amount subscribed, including 
some previous conditional subscriptions, now 
made absolute, has been about $30,000, which, 
if promptly paid, will meet the requirements 
ef the Building Committee for several months 
to come, but falls far short of the sum re- 
quired to assure the completion of the build- 
ing. 

A vigorous effort is now needed to push 
forward the work of subscription, so as to pro- 
duce an additional sum of at least $60,000 
during the current year. Conferences are in 
prospect in several sections which have al- 
ready been the subject of correspondence, and 
the committee on the subject, which meets at 
Race St. Meeting-house on the 3d Sixth-day 
in each month, will be glad of the co-opera- 
tion of Friends in their respective neighbor- 
hoods to call friends together at the close of 





their Monthly Meetings, or at other times 
considered more suitable, to discuss with them 
the general subject of education, with special 
reference to the work in hand. It interests 
equally all members of our Religious Society 
and all who affiliate with them, and it is hoped 
those who feel its importance will lessen the 
labors of the Central committee by aiding in 
getting up such conferences wherever they 
will probably bring an increase of interest. 
As visits to Swarthmore have often been 
found useful in interesting our Friends in the 
work, it is proposed to fix one day in every 
month at which companies from various sec- 
tions can collect at the College for a day of 
recreation, and to see for themselves the 
grounds and building. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, 


Among the peculiarly interesting events 
connected with the lute Yearly Meeting in 
Philadelphia was the First-day School Con- 
ference, held on Fifth-day evening. Some 
cautious Friends were present, who had felt 
apprehensive about the propriety of the work 
amongst us, but the address from the Execu- 
tive Committee so fully and truthfully ex- 
plained the motives and feelings of those who 
have been constrained to engage in it, that 
it was evident there were few who did not re- 
spond to it in cordial sympathy. The dis- 
senting voices (I do not remember more than 
two or three) were no doubt true and honest 
to their convictions, but the evident unani- 
mity of sentiment was remarkable. ‘The pre- 
liminary remarks from a Friend at the open- 
ing of the meeting, must have been very 
stimulating and comforting. to the teachers 
present. Two from Indiana, described their 
mode of conducting both the adult and in- 
fant classes, showing they have attained con- 
siderable proficiency in imparting the instruc- 
tion designed for those schools, and are doing 
it with an energy that must produce the de- 
sired results. Then a teacher from Baltimore 
was called on, and spread before us in such a 
lucid and convincing manner, the promptings 
to, and the ordering of her. work, that 
we each felt a consciousness the witness 
was reached in the hearts about us. IL 
thought of that last memorable interview 
in Judea, when “some doubted;” but the 
positive injunction went forth, from lips that 
spoke for all time, “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach,” thus showing it was in the Divine 
mind to use human instrumentality, and 
leaving no doubt as to whom or what was to 
be taught,—* all nations,” “all things, what- 
soever [ have commanded you,”—with the sus- 
taining assurance that He would be with 
them always. Another scene comes before 
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me as I write, after the stone was taken 
away from the sepulchre, and he had spoken 
“Peace” to his friends. It was the urgency 
with which Peter was required to “ Feed my 
lambs.” It was surely as natural an office 
for parents then as now, and the Holy Spirit 
was as efficient, yet He made that act the 
test of Peter’s love; and that same dear 
voice is now heard, persuading to the sacred 
duty of “ feeding His lambs.” 

This is not meant for a full description of 
the meeting, but only a little irrepressible 
talk with distant Friends who were not so 
fortunate as to attend this deeply interesting 
Yearly Meeting. A. B. C. 

Baltimore, 5th mo., 1868. 

—-_- te 
OH! BE NOT THE FIRST. 
“Oh! be not the first to discover 
A blot on the name of a friend, 
A flaw on the faith of a lover, 
Whose heart may be true to the end. 


We none of us know one another, 
And oft into error we fall; 

So let us speak well of each other, 
Or speak not at all. 


A smile or a sign may awaken 
Suspicion, most false and undue ; 

Aud thus our belief may be shaken 
In hearts that are honest and true, 


How often the light smile of gladness 
{s worn by a friend that we meet, 
To cover a soul full of sadness, 
Too proud to acknowledge defeat. 


How often the friends we love dearest, 
Their noblest emotions conceal ; 

And bosoms, the purest, sincerest, 
Have secreta they cannot reveal. 


How often the sigh of dejection 

Is heaved from the hypocrite’s breast ; 
To parody truth and affection, 

Or lull a suspicion to rest. 


Leave base minds to harbor suspicion, 
And small oues to trave our defects ; 
Let ours be a nobler ambition, 
For base is the mind that suspects. 


We none of us know one another, 
And oft into error we fall ; 
Bo let us speak well of each other, 
Or speak not at all.’’ 
rr 
Selected. 
THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 
It was such a /ittle thing, — 
One slight twist of crimson string ; 
But ’twas stealing all the same; 
And the child that took it knew 
That she told what was not true, 
Just to screen herself from blame. 
First a theft and then a lie,— 
Both recorded up on high. 


It was just a litile slip, 
Just a taste. upon the lip; 

But it left a longing there; 
Then the measure larger grew, 
Aud the habit strengthened too, 

Till it would no curbing bear. 
fo the demon drink decoys ; 
Soul and body both destroys. 























It was but one little word, 
Softly spoken, scarcely heard, 


Uttered by a single breath ; 
Bat, it dared to take in vain 
God’s more high and holy name, 

So provoking wrath and death. 
Soon the lips, once fresh and fair, 
Upened but to curse and swear. 


It was but one little blow— 

Passion’s sudden overthrow,— 
Scarcely heeded in ita fall; 

But once loosed, the flery soul 

Would no longer brook control ; 
Laws it spurned, defied them all, 

Till the hands, love-clasped in vain, 

Wore the murderer’s crimson stain. 


Ah! it is the foxes small, 
Slyly climbing o’er the wall, 

That destroy the tender vines ; 
And it is the spark of fire, 
Brightening, growing, curling higher, 

That across the forest. shines : 

Just so, step by step, does sin, 
If unchecked, a triumph win. 
ce hella 
From the Christian Examiner. 


LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
(C tinued from page 183.) 

In the soul it is that we have the source of 
our interest in nature; and nature will be 
alive to us only as the soul is active; will be 
grand to us only as the soul is noble. Some- 
times our interest in nature is social; it im- 
plies companionship; it is associated with 
our domestic feelings, with our friendly re- 
gards, and with our festive pleasures, Phases 
of nature there are which we desire to see in 
connection with human habitations ; phases 
which are complete only in the presence of 
human life. When grand views of nature 
are combined with the glory of magnificent 
cities, it is difficult to distinguish the sources 
of our pleasure,—to say how much of it is 
derived from the situation, how much from 
the city, so intimately do the streams of en- 
joyment mingle. In looking down, for in- 
stance, on Edinburgh, from Calton Hill, the 
architectural majesty of the city and the 
natural splendor of scenery and situation 
melt into unity, and become one delight. 
Sometimes our interest in nature is historical. 
Spaces and objects are impressive to us as 
they are localized by their relation to notable 
agents and memorable deeds. They are thus 
taken out of unmeasured nature and from 
common life. ‘They are held as sacred, con- 
secrated to piety or patriotism; or looked on 
as burned marks on the track of time, where 
mighty passions have Jeft their footprints. 
Perhaps our profoundest interest in nature is 
solitary. Nature in its most stupendous ob- 
jects cannot be disconnected from a sense of 
solitude. All ranges of mountains*are thus 
lonely. They rise up from the deeps of un- 
inhabitable grandeur, and hold no equal con- 
verse but with tempests and the heavens. 
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The shout of thousands scarcely breaks their 
stillness. The hosts of Hannibal, or greater 
hosts than his, gave no social presence to the 
everlasting wilderness of the Alps. ° Look up 
to the firmament of a starry night, from the 
throng of a city, or from the waste of a desert ; 
you are, while you gaze, alone with Infinity 
and your own soul, Whole multitudes of 
fieets would not disconnect our impression of 
the ocean from the idea of isolation. Sur- 
round Niagara with the masses of a city 
population, we yet should feel that its torrent 
is the child of the wilderness, and hear the 
voice of it as a loriely song from the depths of 
time. It is, however, in actual solitude that 
the love of nature is best proved, and that its 
grander aspects afford the sublimest pleas- 
ures. 

Add science to sensibility, in a mind of 
wonderful grasp, logic, and imagination: we 
may then fancy the fulness of exalted pleas- 
ures which the life of Alexander Humboldt 
must have embraced, passed, as it was, in the 
contemplation of the universe, and in the 
study of its laws. With a genius equally 
beautiful and intellectual, equally descriptive 
and analytic, the man of science bloomed into 
the poet; but, both as man of science and as 
poet, he traces to the soul our interest in na- 





ture. After a general picture, in the opening 
portion of his “ Kosmos,” of some objects 
that he considers among the most striking of 
those which he remembered in his travels, he 
observes, “All that the senses can but im- 
perfectly comprehend, all that is most awful 
in such romantic scenes of nature, may be- 
come a source of enjoyment to a man, by 
opening a wide field to the creative powers of 
his imagination. Impressions change with 
the varying movement of the mind ; and we 
are led by a happy illusion to believe that 
we receive from the external world that with 
which we have ourselves invested it.” 

Nor should we overlook the beautiful in 
human nature,—the nature which is itself 
“the beauty of the world,” the crowning 
glory of the earth: “ noble in reason ; infinite 
in faculties; in form and moving, express 
and admirable ; in action like an angel, in 
apprehension like a god.” If human beauty, 
cut into marble, or colored upon canvas, can 
so impress, can so enchant us, how divine it 
is when the living, the immortal soul adds in- 
spiration to its splendor! The youth upon 
the mountains, blooming into goodly man- 
hood, is a prince and heir of nature; the 
girl by the spring, robed in cheapest cotton, 
with the light of loveliness around her, with 
the baptism of beauty on her brow, is a 
queen, with a right divine from heaven. 
Pure and _ perfect Tenney is a thing of pure 
and perfect peace. So, especially, it is in 








woman. It is meek, humble, and uncon- 
scious. It throws brightness around it, and 
we rejoice in its light. It is calm and tran- 
quil in its own self-sufficing sweetness, 
Beauty in its completeness has in it an ele- 
ment of holiness ; something that awes while 
it delights ; something that repels familiarity 
while it wins affection ; something that nerves 
the hand for its defence, and that draws the 
heart to its worship. Fair and comely looks, 
it is said, may conceal an evil mind. Not so; 
an evil mind cannot be concealed ; but, if it 
could, the looks which concealed it would 
not be those of beauty; for, while a ray of 
true beauty lingers even ona ruin, a ray of 
sacred fire is still in the sanctuary, however 
soiled and dilapidated may be the temple. 
“As the emerald,” says Goethe, “ refreshes 
the sight with its beautiful hues, and exerts, 
it is said, a beneficent influence on that 
noble sense, so does human beauty look with 
far larger potency on the outward and in- 
ward sense. Whoever looks upon it is 
charmed against the breath of evil, and feels 
in harmony with himself and with the world.” 
Experience bears out this great poet’s testi- 
mony. Genuine beauty has a purifying ac- 
tion on all minds which are not incorrigibly 
gross; and that which does not refine cannot 
be beauty, be it in a person, be it ina pic- 
ture. 

The love of the beautiful in art is rooted in 
the same principles as the love of the beautiful 
in nature ; that is, in our capacities of pure and 
disinterested enjoyment, by means of sensibili- 
ty, imagination, and judgment, of whatever 
is fair and admirable in itself, and for itself. 
The enjoyment of the beautiful in Nature is 
direct : the enjoyment of the beautiful in Art 
comes through the medium and ministry of 
genius. But the tendency appears in aspira- 
tion, long before it becomes formed into art. 
As soon as a man has served his most press- 
ing necessities, his ideal instincts begin to 
work. In rude fashion, he makes endeavors 
after the beautiful; at least, he attempts to 
find satisfaction, which is not that of sense, 
appetite, or passion. He devises ornaments. 
He ornaments his person. He ornaments his 
canoe, his war-club, his drinking-cup, his 
pipe. Ornament is here, in each case, a 
matter entirely superadded, and with no de- 
sign of profit or of use. Paints or punctures 
do not strengthen his body: carving does not 
give swiftness to his canoe, force to his war- 
club, flavor to his drinking-cup, or fragrance 
to his pipe: but paints, punctures, carving, 
do give gratification to his mind ; at the low- 
est, they please his vanity, and keep him in 
the fashion. 

A striking peculiarity is observed in the 
national history of man in relation to 
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art. Man begins art with himself in the 
savage state; and again, in the extreme of 
the civilized state, he enslaves art to himself. 
It is in the period between those two states 
that art achieves all that is most worthy, 
most noble, and most memorable. When 
cultivated man comes into the youth of his 
wee he is unselfish, vigorous, docile, and 

eroic. Fresh in intellect, strong in body, in 
perception, and in imagination, he is soon 
taught, he is willing to learn, and ever ready 
to obey, the lesson, that his life is consecrated 
.to the gods and to the state. Every thing 
best that he is or owns, he devotes to the 
glory and good of both. Such, at least, was 
the ancient ideal. We may see the influence 
of such an ideal on ancient art. The influ- 
ence is first seen in building. Architecture 
is a sphere of art which at once indicates the 
most special, the most admirable character- 
istics of man. It indicates his feeling of 
home, and his sentiment of worship. No 
other sphere of art is more affecting, more 
impressive, more venerable; and, whether as 
effect or cause, no other sphere of art is more 


vinity, it was by giving forms to his most 
perfect ideas of the beautiful. These forms, 
whether in temples or statues, were his mode 
of worship. No feeling is more honorable in 
man than that which prompts him to build a 
temple. It is one that transports him out of 
his individuality, and above it. A temple is 
a monumental consecration of man’s highest 
sentiment. We should not, therefore, omit 
saying, that, though the beautiful in art may 
transcend the perfection of the human form, 
and show forth the glory of the State, it can- 
not fully indicate the spiritual in religion. 
Compared with the Greeks, the Jews in art 
were mere barbarians; but the Jews had an 
inspiration among them, which gave to their 
temple a glory and a power that contrasted 
with all the splendor of Hellenic art, and was 
as the mid-day sun to the morning star. 
How goodly to the Jews was even the second 
temple, though it had no more the glory of 
the first, in the burning Shekinah, or in the 
spirit of prophesy! With what labor and 
lovingness was that temple erected! The 
man gave his strength, and the woman gave 





intimately bound up with social culture. No|her ornaments; and all watched it daily as 


other sphere of art has more exhibited the 
wonderful expansiveness and variety of man’s 
development. Look at man shrinking into a 
cave, crouching in a hut, or raising for him- 
self a fragile tent, and how near to the very 
brute he seems! Yet he is the same being, 
that, with enlarging soul, magnifies his dwell- 
ing, until cave, hut, and tent swell into tem- 
ple, palace, castle, fortress. And then temple, 
palace, castle, fortress, are as manifold as 
races, climates, generations, sentiments, and 








it grew,—watched it with rejoicing, as it 
arose higher and higher in the majesty of its 
beauty. But its majesty was in its consecra- 
tion to Jehovah, and its beauty was not of 
mere art in the form of its structure, but the 
beauty of holiness in the spirit of its worship. 
Even the third temple, raised in evil times, 
desecrated much by profane uses, much de- 
spoiled of sanctity in its offices and ministry, 
had still hold on the national affection; and, 
in the very flames which consumed it, bore 


creeds. But special illustrations of ancient | witness to the national enthusiasm. Nor was 


art we take, first of all, from the Greeks; 


that enthusiasm burned out in its flames, or 


for, as art is the ideal of the actual, we might | buried in its ashes: it lives ever still as one 
almost call the xsthetic masterpieces of the} memory in the hearts of scattered people; 
Greeks the ideal of art. The Greeks never | ever still the Israelite turns towards Jerusa- 


expended much power on art which minis- 





lem with desire, and, like his ancestor by the 


tered directly to the exclusive enjoyment of| rivers of Babylon, he weeps when he remem- 
the individual. Supremely and first, Greek | bers Zion. 


power was dedicated to the gods; but their 


In Greek art, corresponding with Greek 


gods were only transcendent impersonations | worship, and subordinate to the temple, came 
of humanity. The religion of the Greeks | the statues of gods, demigods and heroes; in 


was merely a deification of humanity; and 
art, in modification of might and loveliness, 


was their religion rendered palpable. 


The temple was therefore the grand ex- 
pression of this religion; and this religion 
consisted mainly in the visible. The aim 


union with the State came buildings of busi- 
ness, of defence, with their appropriate con- 
comitants, including sculptures commemora- 
tive of religious devotion, patriotic homage, 
and public gratitude. 

By the time the Romans had become ar- 





was to make the temple as perfect as the | tistic, they had also become luxurious, selfish 
forms were, which it was to support and to|and corrupt. They built temples, but filled 
enshrine. We build a temple in which to | them with no reverence; they had images of 
worship: the Greek built a temple to be in | gods, but no faith in gods ; their greatest citi- 
itself an act of worship, an embodied and | zens were slaughtered by faction or by each 
permanent adoration. His consciousness of| other; and many of the forms which art 
the Divine was in the sense of beauty. When afterwards perpetuated were those of inex- 


he would pay his utmost homage to the Di- 


orable monsters, whose memory should have 
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eg The subjugation of art to luxury 
y the Romans is seen in the magnitude of 
their baths, aud their adaptation, not so much 
to cleanness as to effeminacy ; the subjugation 
of art by the Romans to cruel and gross 
pleasure is seen in the terrible dimensions 
and terrible uses of their amphitheatres, in 
which sanguinary multitudes assembled to 
feast on the bloody strifes and dying agonies 
of men and brutes. Those horrible applica- 
tions of art destroyed all its humanizing 
idealism: in the presence of such carnivals of 
murder, the regular theatre and the poetic 
drama withered out of sight and out of life. 
On the subjugation of art by the Romans to 
individual Juxury, in their palaces and their 
pleasures, there is no time to speak. As one 
advantage we reap from the egotistic employ- 
ment of art by the Romans, we have from it 
a number of excellent busts, remarkable for 
their strength and individuality of expression. 
For the rest, we may conclude that the beau- 
tiful has died out of art whenever its spirit 
has become:inhuman or impure. 
(To be continued.) 


re 
: 


“THAT'S HOW 

After a great snow-storm, a little fellow 
began to shovel a path through a large snow- 
bank before his grandmother’s door. He had 
nothing but a small shovel to work with. 

“ How do you expect to get through that 
drift ?” asked a man passing along. 

“By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheer- 

; “that’s how!” 


a 
hat is the secret of mastering almost every 


difficulty under the sun. If a hard task is 
before you, stick to it. Do not keep thinking 
how large or hard it is, but go at it, and little 
by little it will grow smaller and smaller, 
until it is done. 

If a bard lesson is to be learned, do not 
spend a ynoment in fretting; do not lose a 
breath in saying, “I can’t,” or “I do not see 
how;” but go. at it, and keep-at it. Study. 
That is the only way to conquer it. Ifa fault 
is to be cured, or a bad habit broken up, it 
cannot be done by merely being sorry, or only 
trying a little. You must keep fighting it, 
and not give up fighting until it is got rid of. 


The contented spirit is pleased with what 
are called small mercies, but the skies cannot 
drop fatness for the discontented. 


ITEMS. 

A FEMALE TEACHER has recently been elected Prin- 
cipal of the Mount Vernon Boys’ Grammar School in 
this city. The Controllers of the First district re- 
fused to certify to the city Controller her election 
and due qualification, and she applied to the Court 
of Common Pleas for a writ of mandamus to. compel 
the controllers to officially recognize her as the 
legally chosen prineipal of the school, in order that 
she might draw’ her salary. The election of a 


INTELLIGENCER. 


woman to such a position, where her salary was te 
be the same as that of a male principal ($1,650 4 
year), excited a great deal of opposition among 
those who think that a woman should be kept ‘in 
her sphere,’ and only paid half a man’s wages. 
The court, after hearing the parties, decided to 
grant the mandamus--in other words, that Mary 
MeManus, having been duly elected, and being 
confessedly competent to fill the place, could not 
be prevented by the controllers from entering upon 
her duties and drawing her pay. Judge Allison 
said there was no law or regulation which forbade 
the election of a properly qualified woman ag 
principal of a boys’ grammar school. Male teachers, 
it is said, often resign in order to obtain higher 
wages in other pursuits, causing thereby no little 
embarrassment; but it is thought that women, if 
paid the same salaries as men, will be more likely 
to remain at their posts. : 

Giycering anp YoLk or Esos.—Four parts. by 
weight, of volk of egg rubbed in a mortar with five 
parts of glycerine, according to the Philadelphia 
Journal of Pharmacy, gives a preparation of great 
value as an unguent for application to broken sur- 
faces of the skin of all kinds. The compound has 
a horny-like consistency, is unctuous like fatty 
substances, but over which it has the advantage of 
being quickly removed by water. It is unalterable, 
a specimen having laid exposed to the air for three 
years unchanged. Applied to the skin it forms a 
varnish which effectually excludes the air, and 
prevents its irritating effects. These properties 
render it serviceable for erysipelas and cutaneous 
affections, of which it allays the action.— Scientific 
American. 

Tue Fat or Leaves.—M. Trecul and others have 
seen engaged in investigating the fall of leaves, and 
their researches would seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that in many plants a phenomenon occurs just 
before the fall of the leaf, which is not unlike the 
process which accompanies the shedding of horns 
in animals. It consists in the obstruction of the 
vessels at the petiole or leaf stalk. This obstruc- 
tion is caused by the multiplication of cells, which 
first occur in the parietes of the vessels. The cells 
increase and multiply till at Jast the vessels are 
completely choked up in the neighborhood of the 
insertion of the leaf, and thus a defferentiated plane 
is formed across which the leaf-stalk breaks, and 
the leaf accordingly falls. —Boston Jown. of Chem. 


Tae Unston Paciric Railroad has commenced run- 
ning regular trains to Lawrence City, near Fort 
Saunders. Over one hundred houses have already 
been erected there. The Pacific railroads are pro- 
hibited by law to charge more than double the 
average rates charged on the railroads between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic, north of St. Louis. 


ExportaTion oF Gotp.—The shipment of gold 
from New York, on the 16th, made a total of 33,- 
150,458, and the amount from the first of the year 
to that date was $30,000,361. The foreign imports, 
at New York for the week ending 16th, were valued 
at $2,773,251. When we analyze the items which 
make up this very large amount—only one week’s * 
imports at one port—it is astonishing to see how 
little of the articles thus received for American con- 
sumption were actually necessary. Nearly fifty- 
three thousand dollars for wines, and almost thirty- 
eight thousand dollars for champagne ; thirty thous- 
and dollars for jewelry; nearly seventy-four thous- 
and dollars for furs; fitty-three thousand dollars for 
watches; one hundred and sixty-three thousand 
dollars for tin boxes; one hundred and sixty-three 
thousand dollars for railroad bars. 





